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PREFACE 
Last July, the Secr tary of State asked me to undertake a study of 
the Foreign Service of the United States The immediate need for 
such a study was that in May 1954, the Secretary of State’s Public 
Committee on Personnel (the Wriston committee) had proposed the 
rapid integration of the personnel of the Department of State and the 


Foreign Service. The Congress, in partial implementation of the 


recommendations of that committee, authorized the Secretary to 
transfer prior to March 31, 1955 ip to 500 State Department, Foreign 
Service Reserve, and Foreign Service Staff officers into the F\ rn 
Service Officer Corps without suffering a reduction in salary Chis 
legislation will need to be extended and broadened and certain addi- 
tional legislation will be required if full effect is to be given to the 
Wriston report 

This report, based on Wi" iS Europe ) yeenh \Lugus ( La 
September 17, 1954, is designed to serve a twofold purpose: Furst, it 
is to give the Secretary and the Departi nt of State a somewhat more 
detached view of the problems of the Kore ion Service Se ond. 1618S 
to give members of the Committee on Foreign Relations background 


material which mav be helpful to them in considering Foreign Service 


na Ss 9 ) . > f | . . > . f ’ . oye 
legislation during the forthcoming s 1 of Congress 
Should make 1t clear that th O iusions ana nions which are 
set forth in this report are Of a tentati natul Chev are subjec O 
confirmation or rebuttal in hearings which the Committee on Foreign 
> ° ] L.4 } 4 ‘ . ‘ > 
Relations will undoubtedly hold in conn nm with proposals for 


legislation in this field 
Mr. Russell Wirth compiled the tistical information contained 


in the report ior which I « xpress nN rratitude 

Mr. Carl Marey, a member of the staff of the Committee on Foreign 
>] . ’ , Ly — f orang t 
Relations accompanied ii I I SSi¢ LIS Sé ces Were OI 2 il 
help to me and | Wish here te 1e¢ appreciation 


ALEXANDER WILEY. 
DrcCEMBER 29, 1954. 
om 
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THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE 


1. FinpinGs 


Official representatives of the United States Government overseas 
perform three essential functions: They speak to foreign governments 
on behalf of the President of the United States; they report to the 
United States Government on matters occurring abroad which are of 
vital interest to the United States; and they act to protect American 
interests abroad. 

If the United States is to exercise influence abroad, if it is to have 
adequate information upon which to base its foreign-policy actions, 
and if it is to protect the interests of its citizens, it is essential that the 
men and women who serve this Nation in foreign posts have the full 
support and confidence of their fellow citizens. This means it is 
important that Americans understand, appreciate, and support their 
fellow citizens serving this Nation abroad. 

It is also essential if American interests are best to be served by 
these Americans in foreign posts, that the men and women serving 
abroad be well qualified for their work, be sufficient in number to 
perform the tasks required of them, and have conditions of employ- 
ment that encourage them to give their best services for the good of the 
Nation. 

In the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Congress declared that its 
objective in passing the act was— 
to develop and strengthen the Foreign Service of the United States so as— 

(1) to enable the Foreign Service effectively to serve abroad the interests 
of the United States; 

(2) to insure that the officers and employees of the Foreign Service are 
broadly representative of the American people and are aware of and fully 
informed in respect to current trends in American life; 

(3) to enable the Foreign Service adequately to fulfill the functions devolv- 
ing on it by reason of the transfer to the Department of State of functions 
heretofore performed by other Government agencies; * * * 

These are still legitimate goals. In the past 8 years, however, 
there have been many changes in the nature of American operations 
overseas. The Marshall plan, the mutual defense assistance pro- 
grams, the expanded information program, and the increased concern 
of the United States in the world generally, have vastly increased 
the number of Americans serving abroad. In some cases these pro- 
grams have led to tensions between the regular Foreign Service and 
Americans not members of that Service. There have been instances 
of confusion as to function, as well as unequal promotion rates, 
salaries, and representation allowances. 

It is not the purpose of this report, however, to examine the total 
overseas personnel problem. Rather, attention has been concen- 
trated on the more limited problem involved in expanding the Foreign 
Service of the United States from its present figure of about 1,400 to 
about 4,000, as recommended by the Wriston committee. More 
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specifically, as suggested by Secretary Dulles, this report is intended 
as a study of 

the effects of putting into practice the Wriston report, particularly those parts 
* * * which will require submission to the next Congress for legislative appraisal. 

The fundamental recommendations of the Wriston committee 
were two: 

1) To integrate the personnel of the Department of State and of the Foreign 
Service, where their official functions converge, into a single administrative 
system, thus putting an end to the institutional separateness of these main 
functioning arms or United States diplomacy 

(2) To improve and broaden the recruitment methods of the Foreign 
Service, * * * 

As a basis for this report, a short questionnaire was prepared for 
submission to Department of State employees at the posts visited. 
That questionnaire, which appears in a following section, was sub- 
mitted to some 200 such employees in 11 European posts and served 
as the general basis for conversations with a number of individual 
officers. 

A full canvass of all employees serving abroad and in Washington 
who might be affected by the Wriston report was not undertaken. 
It was felt, however, that a sufficient number of officers were reached 
so that reasonably sound conclusions might be drawn; bearing in 
mind, however, that no similar questionnaire has been submitted to 
officers in Washington who might be expected to react differently to 
some questions. 

An examination of the results of the questionnaire indicates there 
is widespread acceptance among officers serving overseas of the 
proposition that as a matter of principle the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps should be expanded, principally by bringing into that Service 
certain officers serving the Department of State in Washington or 
serving abroad but who are not now in the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. While integration seems to be broadly accepted as a matter 
of “principle,” it was apparent that the expansion of the Foreign 
Service raises several other extremely important matters relating to 
morale, the impact of personnel practices on morale, and representa- 
tion allowances. Many comments on these matters will be found in 
the material submitted by officers who answered the questionnaire. 

Study of the information obtained indicates the following summary 
views of those Foreign Service personne! questioned: 

1. The Foreign Service Officer Corps should be permanently expanded 
in a reasonably short time. 

2. The most feasible method of rapid expansion would seem to be to 
bring into the Foreign Service individuals who have had ¢ aperience in the 
field of foreign affarrs. For the most part, such individuals would come 
from the Department of State, and from Americans serving abroad. 

3. Admission to the Foreign Service should not be automatic. While 
there should be a presumption that a departmental civil servant, and FSS 
and FSR officers serving abroad, are qualified for admittance to the 
Foreign Service at the salary they presently receive, that presumption must 
not be conclusive. Such factors as the applicant's experience, age, 
personality, maturity, specialized or general knowledge, and his fitness 
and aptitude for the work of the Service should be taken into account. 
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f Despite the conclusion that inte gration should proceed rapidly and 
firmly, there should be re cognition of Spe eal type s of CASES, including the 
following: 

(a) Care should be taken not to drive good men out of the Depart- 
ment simply because they cannot fit personal plans, based upon the 
expectation of a lifetime of domestic service. into a tightly scheduled 
program. of inte gration that might require immediate service abroad. 
Reasonable flexibi lity in administering the program of integration 
should make this possible. 


(b) Some qunior Foreign Service officers have not received promo- 


tions as rapidly as in the departme ntal service. After a reasonable 
pe riod for read) ustment to an integrated service, no office r should feel 
that he was pe nalized in his career because he started out as a For- 


eign Service officer ‘dlisted of in the civil service. 
(c) Integration should not result in fore ing capable officers quali fied 
Sor special types of jobs into a service in which they will be expected, 
un competition with officers of wider and more ge neral education, to 
qualify | for promotion in due course or be selected out. This may 
_ require some amendment of salaedinnieal procedures 
Much criticism 7s expressed of personnel practices in the Depart- 
“asin of State and in the Foreign Service. There is uidespread concern 
that the inte gration program could not be successful because ste ps would 
not be taken to overcome what the Wriston re port described as 
the most serious personnel problems stemming from faulty organization, discontinuity 
of policy, and a lack of vigorous management leadership. 
There is a heavy responsibility on the Department of State to provide 
continuity and leadership in management. 
6G. It a believed that reductions in force, the pending integration 
program, the security program, and lack of understanding by other 
Americans of the job being done by the Foreiqn Service are all factors that 


contribute to low morale. The lack of “vigorous management leadership”? 
and of management continuity is thought to be an equally important 
feature. No successful business organization could hope to succeed if 


its vice preside nt in charge of administration were to change on the average 
of once a year—the attrition rate of the past decade of officers of compar able 
re sponsibility in the Department of State. 

7. Continuity in the administrative “front office’ is not considered 
enough. The people serving this Government in the Department and 
abroad should have the knowledge that their proble ms are understood, that 
the departmental administration will “go to bat” for them with any group 
that unjustitiably attacks them just as it will deal firmly with any short- 
comings. They should feel that inequities are capable of adjustment, 
that “home leave’’ contracts are kept, that the Department will delegate 
reasonable re sponsibilities to competent officers abroad. In short, the 
men and women in the Foreign Service front lines should not feel that they 
are mere cogs in a piece of machinery. Instead, as public servants of 
the most powerful democratic nation on earth, they should know that they 
are essential parts of a well-ordered mechanism administered by able 
fe llow workers considerate of the proble ms of the Fore ign Service and able 
and willing to develop and protect that Service. 

8. The Foreign Service is considered the victim of pennypinching when 
at comes to authorizing funds for representation purposes. There has 
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been a tende ney to reduce the amounts allowed to help our re prese ntatives 
meet their legitimate erpenses, with the result that in many posts the only 
men who can meet the necessary expenses not provided by the Government 
are men of inde pe ndent means. Thus, posts have been filled uith men 
who can afford the out-of-pocket er PENSE of serving their Government 
enstead of with men who are best quali fied to serve. 


While a wealthy man may be qualified for a particular post, a poor 


man may also be qual, fied and in a democrac y he should be able to serve. 

9. Inauguration of the scholarship program recommended by the 
Wriston committee should be undertaken only afte r careful study. While 
the program has much merit, it should be considered by the Congress along 
with plans to create a Foreign Service school and to develop the Foreign 
Service Institute so that it may better serve the needs of this Nation. 

Americans have generally accepted the idea that the United States, 
without seeking it, has been thrust into a position of world leadership. 
This situation is likely to continue into the foreseeable future. We 
cannot expect to meet the needs of this new leadership with the 
instrumentality and the mentality of the past. 

Since much of the responsibility for giving legislative sanction to 
the administrative framework within which our foreign policy must 
be executed falls to the Congress, it is incumbent upon us to work 
hard and to work closely with the Executive so that we may develop 

Foreign Service capable of meeting the challenge of this day. 

2. REPRESENTATION AND OTHER ALLOWANCES 

The conduct of American foreign policy, unfortunately, costs money. 
Since the end of World War II, the United States has expended more 
than $40 billion in economic, technical, and military assistance. Dur- 
ing this same period, the amounts that have been available to the 
Foreign Service for so-called representation purposes have gradually 
been reduced. Thus, for fiscal year 1953, $650,000 was appropriated ; 
for fiscal 1954 the amount was dropped to $500,000; and for fiscal 
1955 the figure is $450,000—69 percent of the 1953 figure. 

While the amount appropriated for representation purposes is a 
matter of principal concern to the Appropriations Committee of the 
Congress, the substantive committees responsible for foreign affairs 
matters are interested in the funds made available to give effect to 
our foreign policy. Thus it is not in a spirit of criticism, but rather 
with the thought that attention should be focused on the problem of 
representation allowances, that consideration was given to this matter. 

The phrase “‘representation allowance” has in recent years been in 
ill repute. Time after time when the Department of State appropria- 
tion bill has been before Congress, the amount appropriated for 
“representation” has been attacked. It has been suggested that 
Government employees living abroad have been living high at Gov- 
ernment expense. Charges have been made that striped-pants dip- 
lomats fling cocktail parties, entertain lavishly, and wine and dine 
their counterparts in foreign governments with no thought of the 
fact that these expenses must be met by the American taxpayer. 
Such charges are often the product of misunderstanding. 

In order to get information on the matter of representation allow- 
ances, data was gathered to determine the use to which representation 
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funds are put and whether such funds are adequate or inadequate to 
serve legitimate foreign policy purposes. 

One must understand what representation funds are for. It is 
generally recognized that business organizations require certain ex- 
pense funds in order to help promote business. Such expenses range 
from the corner grocery giving free balloons or soap to get people 1 
the neighborhood familiar with the store, to the more elaborate expense 
accounts of large American business concerns. 

Official American representatives abroad are in a sense salesmen of 
the policies of this Government. Some funds are necessary to help 
them develop friendly relations with officials of the governments to 
which they are accredited, thus enabling them to explain American 
policy or to obtain information. Career officers who normally move 
from post to post every 3 or 4 vears must be able quickly to develop 
close relationships with representatives of the governments to which 
they are accredited. This process can be speeded up by limited sums 
used with discretion for entertainment purposes. 

At the present time representation funds cannot be used for the 
entertainment of Americans. They must be used for the expenses of 
entertaining foreign nationals. Nevertheless, there are many occasions 
when members of the United States diplomatic corps abroad are 
expected to entertain important American businessmen, Government 
officials, or Members of Congress. Such entertainment must come 
out of the individual’s personal funds unless arrangements can be 
made to have the required number of foreigners present—a situation 
which is frequently not possible, as for capitate’ —_ na gathering is 
arranged so that Americans can exchange ideas or information as 
among themselves. 

One head of an American mission in Europe reported that during the 
past year he estimated his out-of-pocket expenses in entertaining 
Americans alone, such as Congressmen and prominent businessmen, 
to have been ‘easily $1,500." This amount was not reimbursable 
to him. 

The largest amounts allocated for representation purposes of course 
go to the ‘Ambassador, as should be the case. This means, however, 
that many of the officers down the line who are in a position to develop 
close working relationships with their counterparts in foreign govern- 
ments, are required to go more deeply into their more meager salaries 
than the heads of missions. According to information obtained from 
the Department of State, Foreign Service personnel paid $204,421 in 
fiscal 1953 and $208,608 in 1954 from their own personal funds to 
meet representation expenses. 

In addition to funds for representation there are expenses in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the Ambassador’s official residence, 
which must be borne by the Ambassador himself. As will be noted 
from the following table, the situation in some countries is such that 
the Ambassador must have extensive private means if he is able to 
maintain the official American residence. 

The figures in the following table are based upon information 
supplied by certain of the posts visited. They show actual out-of- 
pocket expenses—that is money put up by official Government 
employees out of their own resources. These figures do not show 
estimates of what the officers concerned would consider reasonable 
expenses for their posts. 
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Out-of-pocket expenses for sample posts in Europe 





Costs of operating 
chief of mission’s 


Representation expenses over and residences over and 
above those for which funds were above the amounts 
available for which official 

funds were avail 
ible 

Post A $1, 720. 00 (total for mission $5, 934. 11 

Post B 2, 039.00 (Ambassador only 1, 150. 81 j 

Post C 4,885.00 (Ambassador only 11, 477. 20 

Post D 1, 947.87 (Ambassador only 695. 59 

Post E 15, 840. 57 (total for mission 6, 800. 00 

Post F 651. 07 (total for mission 1, 162.00 


Despite the above figures, 1 must make my position clear on this 
matter of representation allowances. I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I have never advocated bigger and better party funds for our 
officers abroad. I am absolutely opposed to extravagant Fourth of 
July parties, although I do believe some reasonable commemoration 
of our national holiday is justified. I am opposed to pretension and 
luxurious living. I am opposed to too many cocktail parties and 
lavish spending for foreigners as well as for visiting Americans. 

But at the same time we must recognize that adequate representa- 
tion allowances are essential. We must not slip into the habit of 
making our official representatives abroad personally foot the bill 
for the taxpayer for legitimate representation purposes. To make 
that mistake would mean that independent wealth would be a prerequi- 
site for representing this Nation abroad. Most Americans are not 
rich. The Foreign Service must always be a Service that will appeal 
to all Americans who want to serve their country. We cannot expect 
them to serve at the expense of their own financial security. 

Others have suggested that there is one source of funds that might 
be used to augment appropriations for representation purposes. In 
many of the countries of the world the United States owns foreign 
currencies, the so-called counterpart funds. These funds have been 
received in payment for services and supplies which this Government 
has given over past years The dollar value of these counterpart 
funds cannot be realized in terms of dollar deposits to the United 
States Treasury. It is argued that carefully controlled amounts of 
these funds could be made available and that this would not impose 
an additional burden on the American taxpayer. Yet at the same 
time the funds would be used to advance the foreign policy of this 
Nation by helping to cultivate and maintain the friendly relations 
which our representatives must have with their host countries if they 
are to best serve the interests of this Nation. 

I believe it would be proper for the Department of State to examine 
this possibility further in consultation with the appropriate committees 
of Congress. 
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3. QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE Wriston Report 

During visits to 11 foreign posts in Western Europe on oe 
business, I asked Department of State employees to help the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations gather information which might assist it 
in considering legislative action necessary to give effect to the report 
of the Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel. The 
questionnaire submitted to all such employees above the Foreign 
Service Staff classification of FSS-10 was introduced as follows: 


The Secretary of State has asked Senator Wiley, as chairman of the Committee 


on Foreign Relations, to study the effects of putting into practice the Wristor 
report (Toward a Stronger Foreign Service, Report of the Secretary of State’s 
Public Committee on Personnel, June 1954), particularly those parts which will 
reauire legislative appraisal next year 
In order to provide as solid and factual basis for the report as possible 

would be most helpful if United States employees serving abroa 1 would be will 
ing to express, without attribution, their opinions on the matters covered in the 
attached questionnaire Phis is not a poll and will not be treated as suen More 


over, it is recognizea that a questionnaire such as this can do little more thar 
scratch the surface of opinions and ideas related to the maintenance and develop 


ment of a strong Foreign Service. 


Answering this questionnaire is, of course, entirely voluntary Information 
and ideas gained by this method will be s one me nted by individual interviews 
information volunteered from other sources, and possibly by public hearings next 


session. 

Your cooperation will be deeply appreciated 

Although it was not contemplated that the questionnaire would be 
treated as a poll, the results were of such interest that it is felt it 
would be helpful to record the answers. Moreover, a number of 
trene hant comments were received from Foreign Service employees 
of all grades. Me any of those comments are printed at the end of the 
statistical summary of the answers to the questionnaire. The com- 
ments have been edited to eliminate repetition. They should be used 
as a source of ideas and not for weighting purposes. 

It should be noted that most of the employees who answered the 
questionnaire were quite familiar with the Wriston report. The 
sampling, of course, was small and confined to one geographic area 
It does not cover officers on duty in the Department in Washington. 

In using this method of obtaining information, I do not subseribe 
to the proposition that decisions on action on the Wriston report 
should be made on the basis of polls. Neither the summarized 
comments nor the statistical a should be taken to repre- 
sent the personal views either of myself or of the committee. But it 
is my sincere hope that this analysis of views and the following 
statistical summary will be helpful to those currently engaged in 
giving effect to the Wriston proposals 


a. STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The quotations and recommendations used as the basis for questions 
herein are excerpted from the Wriston report. 

The findings are based upon the data in 244 unsigned questionnaires 
completed by Foreign Service personnel assigned w vithin the Kuropean 
area 





Ss THE UNITED 


1. Size of the sampling in each 


STATES FOREIGN SERVICE 


I. GENERAI 


of the six service classifications 





FSO, | FSO, | FSO, FSR, | FSR, | FSR, FSS, FSS, | FSS, 
1-3 4 total 1-3 1-6 total 14 | 59 Total 
Number 41 55 96 || 20 7 27 43 78 121 


2. Average vears of Government service: 
FSO, | Fso, | FS9' || rsp, | rsr, | FSB," || ss, | rss, | FSS 
1-3 | Se: 1-3 4. | 1-4 5-9 | aver- 
age age age 
A broad 13.3 6.4 9.8 4.3 4.4 4.3 10.2 8.0 9.1 
In the United States 7.6 3.4 5.5 12.1 5.8 8.9 4.1 8.3 6.2 


Average figures for each class are based upon the 2 preceding totals for the grades in each class 


II. MoraLeE AND Pustiic CONFIDENCE 


1. The Wriston report states that the morale of the Foreign Service ‘‘today 
stands in need of repair.’’ Do you agree? 


FSO, FSO, FSO, FSR, FSR, FSR, FSS, FSS, FSS, 
1-3 44, |average 1-3 4 (average 1-4 59 /javerage 


Percent Percent) Percent|| Percent Percent Percent, Percent, Percent Percent 


Yes 97 OS 97.5 100 100 100 98 100 a9 
N« 3 2 2. 5 0 0 0 2 0 l 
2. The report suggests that ‘‘decline in morale’? has been due to a variety of 


causes, the more important being those listed. Please number these in order of 
importance in your opinion 


FSO,| FSO,| FSO, || FSR,| FSR,| FSR, || FSS,| FSS,| FSS, 


1-3 4H average 1-3 4-4 average 1-4 5-9 |average 
(1) ‘‘Absence of strong administrative 
leadership within the Depart 
ment and the Foreign Service’’ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
(2) Conflicting, inconstant, and often 
inequitable personnel policies 1 1 1 1 1 l 1 1 1 
(3) Lack of public understanding 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
(4) ‘““The Government’s security pro- 
gram” 3 3 3 3 3 ‘ 3 3 3 
(5) Other reasons 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 


III. A SHRINKING BasE AND NEED FOR EXPANSION 


1. The Foreign Service Officer Corps ‘‘needs to expand” and is also “‘critically 
deficient in various technical specialiies.”’ 


FSO, FSO, | FSO, || FSR, FSR, FSR, FSS, FSs, | FSS, 
1-3 | 4 average|| 1-3 44 average 14 5-9 average 


Agree.......- 


78 | 70 | 74 | 84 | 100 92 91 93 91.5 
Disagree_-. ° 


22 30 | #6 16 0 ‘ 9 


| 

| | 

| Percent Percent| Percent|| Percent) Percent| Percent|| Percent| Percent| Percent 
| 

| 7 8.5 





i 
' 
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III. A Surinkina Base anp NEED FoR Expanston—Continued 
2a. The “surest way of strengthening the Foreign Service is a direct infusion 
of needed talents from outside, especially in the middle and upper officer grades.”’ 
| rr 7 7 j r 
| FSO, | FSO, | FSO FSR, | FSR, | FSR, || FSS, | FSS, | FSS, 
1-3 4 javerage 1-3 44) average 1+ 5-9 javerage 





Percent Percent Percent | Percent! Percent| Percent|| Percent| Percent Percent 


Agree 44 42 43 95 &3 89 98 RO 89 
Disagree 56 58 57 5 17 11 2 20 ll 


2b. If the Foreign Service Officer Corps were to be expanded as suggested, from 


what source should new manpower most suitably come? Please number in order. 


FSO,| FSO,| FSO, || FSR,' FSR, FSR, || FSS, FSS,| FSS, 


1-3 4-6 |average’)) 1-3 4 ‘average 1-4 5-9 average 
Foreign Service Reserve and Foreign 
Service Staff 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Department of State 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Government and business in general 4 4 4 3 3 3 4 3 3 
Admission at the bottom 1 l 1 4 4 } 3 4 5 
OCRGP. «2 <.8- - 5 5 5 5 5 : F 
IV. Toe ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION 
la. ‘Foreign Service officers should be brought home for 3 or 4 years’ duty 


regularly, if possible, after every 6 years of duty abroad.”’ 


FSO, FSO, FSO, FSR, FSR, FSR, FSS, FSS, FSS, 
1-3 46 /javerage 1-3 4+ average i+ 59 average 


Percent| Percent Percent|| Percent) Percent| Percent, Percent| Percent| Percent 


Agree.... 90 87 88. 5 90 86 RS 91 88 89.5 
Disagree 10 13 11.5 10 14 12 9 | 12 10. 5 


1b. One hundred and nineteen positions in Washington are occupied by Foreign 
Service officers. This is: 


FSO, FSO, FSO, FSR, FSR, FSR, FSS, FSS, FSS, 
1-3 4 (average 1-3 44 (average 1 5-9 average 


Percent| Percent Percent | Percent Percent Percent) Percent) Percent| Percent 
Too many aia 5 0 2.5 0 0 0 0 7 | 3.5 
Too few . 84 oS 91.0 87 100 93. 5 82 | 87 84.5 


About right | ll 2 6.5 13 0 6. 5 18 6 12.0 


2. List those types of positions which might suitably be dual-service positions: 


FSO,FSO, FSO, ||FSR,/FSR, FSR, FSS,| FSS,| FSS, 
1-3 44) |average 1-3 4-4 average 1+ 5-9 average 


Pe. | Pet. Pet Pet Pet Pet Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
Desk officer ee. 95 93 94.5 80) 86 83 77 77 | 77 
Economic officer 85 93 89 75 86 80. 5 84| 68) 76 
Agricultural officer... 66 69 67.5 55 86 70.5 56 58 57 
Consular = 81 95 88 55 71 63 61; 67) 64 
Administrative -_.- , ‘ | S| 71] 63.6 55 57 56 61} 69 65 
Budget | 24 24 24 40 57 48.5 51 58 54.5 
Personne]. . 66 73 69. 5 50 57 53. 5 | 79 82 80.5 
General services. 27 16 21.5 35 86 60. 5 5s | 45 49 


eT 
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IV. THe AbDMINISTRATIVE SiItTuaTION—Continued 


3. If the Department’s management of the Foreign Service is to meet present 
demands, the concept ‘‘that diplomacy is fundamentally a field for ‘generalists’ ”’ 
must give way and the ranks of the Foreign Service must be open to “a large 
number of people with a high degree of specialization in other than the general 
practice of diplomacy.” 


FSO, FSO, FSO, FSR, FSR FSR, FSS, FSS, FSS, 


Percent, Percent, Percent, Percent Percent Percent Percent| Percent Percent 
A ¢ A 5S ) 90 100 95 ’] &2 86 


I e 4 42 44.5 10 ) 5 4 18 


V. LATERAL ENTRY 


| The Wriston report states that the logical developme nt of the Fore ign Service 
has been retarded * * * by a persistent belief that promotion from the bottom 


nly true ineentive and that incursions of elements from outside into the 


higher officer grades would seriously impair both incentives and morale.” 


FSO FSO FSO FSR FSR, FSR FSS FSS FSS 
1-3 4+) iverage 1-3 4-4) average 14 5-Y average 
Pe ut Perce Percent, Percent Perce Percer I Pe | 
A I 24 4 Th 9g 8 
! 68 x. t | ( 


adinit prior to hext March 31 not more than 500 officers to classes 1 through 5 by 


Recent legislation would authorize the Secretary, after examination, to 


lateral entry at salaries higher than the minimum rate for the class to which they 
are admitted Bearing in mind that the Wriston report states that lateral 
transfers cannot succeed if the individuals concerned are ‘penalized in salary and 
grad should this legislation be extended? 
FSO, | FSO, | FSO, || FSR, | FSR, | FSR FSS, ss, | FSS 
1-3 4-4) average 1-3 44 iverage 14 5-9 ivera 
Pe I I é Per t I ent Perce Pe t Pe t|P 
Ye 6 7 61 4 100 ) ) 8G 1 
$ } 6 0 ' 


VI. AN INTEGRATED SERVIC! 


1. Asa matter of principle, do you think that an integrated service is desirable? 


FSO FSO FSO, FSR FSR FSR, FSS, FSS, FSS, 
1-3 4) average 1-3 4 average 1-4 y average 


Percent Percent Percent) Percent Percent) Percent) Percent| Percent Perce 
Ye 1 s x3 xs 100 4 Us Ye ) 


No lv l Li 2 ) t 2 4 $ 


2. In your particular case and in your opinion will integration 


FS¢ FSO FSO, | FSR, FSR FSR, FSS, | FSS,| FSS, 
3 4 average 1-3 iH} average 14 5-9 \|average 

I Pe Pe Pet Pet Pet Pet Pet Pet 
B er lf 12 4 33 f A 5 ) 
Da u 2s 6 4 0 17 8 5 5 
\I , F rs 4 67 lf 4. 4( 40 10 
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VI. AN INTEGRATED Servicke—Continued 


3. Is it desirable to make an all-out effort to bring about integration within the 


next 2 or 3 years? 


FSO, FSO FSO, FSR, FSR FSR, FSS, FSS, FSS 
1-3 4) average 1-3 4-4) average 1+ 5-9 average 


Percent|Percent| Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Yes 61 67 64 vO 100 05 Yl y2 ¥1 
No 39 33 36 10 0 5 


y 8 ~ 


VII. TRAINING FOR THE FOREIGN SERVIC! 


1. The report proposes the creation of a Foreign Service scholarship training 
program modeled somewhat along the lines of the Navy’s system for its Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Candidates would be selected by congressional ap- 
pointment, Presidential appointment, or some combination method. One of its 
major objectives would be to develop candidates having a broader geographic 





base than at present. Is such a program desirable? 
FSO, FSO, FSO, FSR, FSR, FSR, S, FSS FSS 
1-3 44 average 1-3 4 average 14 5-9 average 


Percent| Percent, Percent | Percent Percent Percent, Percent Percent Percent 
Ye 57 69 63 75 67 71 77 7 oT F 


No 43 31 37 25 33 29 »3 2 9 


b. OFFICER COMMENTS 
1. GENERAL COMMEN’S 


“After finishing this reorganization, let’s stop reorganizing the Department of 
State.’”’ 

“T believe the Wriston report signifies the end of the career Foreign Service 
* * + Under it, the Foreign Service will become as devoid of elan and esprit 
decorpsas * * * the Immigration and Naturalization Service.”’ 


“T believe in an integrated and unified Foreign Service working together under 


one personnel system and responsible to the Secretary of State The separation 
of USIA from the Department divided responsibility for political action from th« 
responsibility for interpretation to local populations of such political action, The 


proposed establishment of a separate agricultural service will also tend to make 
more difficult the coordination of United States foreign policy and programs in the 
field * * *, The concept of a unified and integrated Service * * 
never got a fair chance to prove its worth because of the war years which pr 
vented the Service from being built up and organized as intended.” 


“T believe it is important to maintain the present momentum built up for the 
program, not only through administrative action by the Department of State | 
also through the enactment of the necessary legislation by Congress.”’ 


‘Things aren’t right as they are. Despite all the Washington nonsense thrown 
at them, about cooky pushers, pansies, etc., nine-tenths of the State Department 
personnel I’ve met abroad are overworked, devoted civil servants, scared stiff of 
what is going on in Washington. I have great admiration for most of them, but 
have witnessed a steady deterioration in their work in the past 3 years.”’ 


“The contest with the Communists remains centered overseas; if we wish to 
keep our first team replenished with good replacements, we have to make a posi 
tion on the team a place bringing at least full respect and dignity in the com 
munity with assurance of opportunity to make a decent career, and to take care 
of afamily. It is positively dangerous in this time, of all times in our history 
that the representation of the United States abroad has been permitted to become 
a function of apparently dubious value to many of our young people.”’ 


“The Wriston report practically ignores the current trend to specialized foreign 
services responsible to agencies other than the State Department although this 
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trend, if it continues, will remove much of the basis for the report’s emphasis on 
specialization in the Foreign Service. This trend is, moreover, potentially more 
harmful to the effective conduct of foreign relations than the lack of integration 
of State departmental and Foreign Service personnel.”’ 


Most of the recommendations contained in the Wriston report are not new 
They have been proposed by other committees * * * but thus far no action 
has been taken. To my mind it is an excellent and courageous report * * = *.,”’ 


‘Most officers in the Department of State, especially those in the Foreign 
Service, are in the Service because they believe it is an honorable profession, the 
rewards of which derive from the knowledge of the importance of the work and 
other factors. They are not in the Service just because it is a job, and certainly 
not because they expect any great financial reward. Nevertheless, many capable 
officers have been forced through family reasons to seek more lucrative employ- 
ment. Others leave the Service because of the threat of character assassination 
at some future date. Let’s eliminate the reasons or cause which make the best 
men wish to leave the Service. We need the best and the country needs the 


best 


II. ComMENTS ON MORALE AND PusB.iic CONFIDENCE 
1-2. THE DECLINE AND ITS CAUSES 


a. Administrative leadership 


“The reluctance of the Department to recognize that foreign affairs is a broader 
field than in 1930 is the greatest handicap to all efforts to date to improve the 
personnel system. Second to this is the stultifying influence of the Foreign Service 
officers to any inroads on their club-like security. The reluctance of Department 
officers to commit themselves to this system is understandable. I think we would 
do better if everyone serving abroad were under the Civil Service.” 


“Strong administrative leadership is impossible when the institution—the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service—is subjected to violent political attack and 
pressure. The problem of Foreign Service morale, in short, is political rather than 
administrative.” 


“One of the most serious weaknesses of the Foreign Service is in the management 
field. Individuals in this type of work should have special administrative manage- 
ment training * * * 


‘Officers highly trained in economics, political science and the like should not 
be forced to do the type of work required of the management people or those deal- 
ing with consular activities, etc.’ 


“Of primary importance is an ‘immediate revamping of administrative proce- 
dures to eliminate some of the excessively restrictive red tape which hamper and 
annoy senior officers * * *,’”’ 


‘I, like most Foreign Service officers of junior grade, find integration confirms 
a $2,500 salary loss, also accumulated loss of $8,000 over last 4 years. This is 
intolerable. Also see no signs of improvement in administration or chance of 
making situation tolerable. Wriston report rightly said bad administration was 
chief cause of bad Foreign Service; said new administrator must come ‘prepared to 
stay.’ But Mr. Saltzman appointed for 6 months, new personnel chief who lacked 
background and even basic knowledge was appointed. Meanwhile same No. 2’s 
and No. 3’s who misadministered in past will continue * * *,”’ 


“If the provisions of the Wriston report are not fully carried out, the result 
will be just another example of the absence of strong leadership. Half carried out, 
the program would be woree than none at all.”’ 


b. Personnel policies 
“T feel there is need for more continuity at the top levels in Washington. 


Recent measures to remove from the Civil Service a number of top positions could 
create a dangerous situation under certain circumstances.”’ 


‘“* * * the decline in morale is due to something a good deal worse than 
‘absence of strong administrative leadership.’ * * * If the Department’s ad- 
ministration will not fight to defend itself and its personnel, it can expect no sup- 
port either from Congress or the public.”’ 


’ 
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Failure to treat employees like human beings * * * summed up as failure to 
recognize the ‘human element’ in personnel administration.”’ 


‘The basis of morale is confidence. Altering the premise on which a given 
service was chosen undermines confidence in future conditions of employment. 
Constantly threatening to do so is, of course, even more serious.”’ 


“T attribute the trouble wholly to personnel policies, and I think it arises largely 
because the Congress, which can make or break both Departn ent and Service, 
is in general contemptuous of both, and for that reason does not provide the funds 
requisite to operate them at a constant level from year to vear 


‘The major failure in personnel policy has been the ‘reduction-in-force program 
which forced many capable people out of the Foreign Service, which now needs to 
expand,’ ”’ 

‘I believe one of the greatest contributing factors in the morale problem has 
been the ‘lack of information’ concerning contemplated changes in the basic policies 
established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and the pertinent regulations. You 
are employed under one set of rules and fully accept them in accepting the posi- 
tion; however, when the ground rules are constantly being changed—with no 
explanation to the field—and you learn of the changes by rumor or through maga- 
zine and newspaper articles—after you have reached your overseas assignment 
and these vitally affect your daily life, you too would begin to wonder.” 


“The greatest single factor contributing to low morale * * * is the dual 
personnel policy applied to the Foreign Service, which presently prescribes an 
officer class and a staff-officer class, [thereby promoting] a definite ‘class distine- 
tion’ which is contrary to democratic principles.” 


‘‘As so well pcinted out by the Wriston committee, the lamentable personnel 
policies and procedures since the war have brought the Foreign Service to low 
estate; but the Foreign Service Act of 1946 was entirely adequate. Good 1 
sonnel administration, not a change in the personnel systems, is needed. The 
hasie problem of sound assignments and career planning will not be solved by 
the change, nor is the change needed to effect sound personnel practices.” 


c. Public understanding 


“The projected integrated service, though larger, seems rather hermetically 
sealed off from American life. Since public support and understanding for the 
Service’s function is necessary, some means of continuing interchange between 
the Service and United States business, labor, educational, State and local gov- 
ernments and other domestic institutions, would seem to be in order.” 


“It is this officer’s opinion that there has been inadequate public comprehension 
of what the Foreign Service is and does. This lack of comprehension seems to be 
widespread in the American public and to persist up to high levels in the Govern- 
ment itself. There seems to be confusion in this general regard between the 
responsibilities for policymaking and policy ‘implementation.’ Many of the 
unfortunate recent and current negative public attitudes toward the Foreign 
Service seemed to be based upon this very same confusion, i. e., the Service as a 
whole is blamed for political decisions, and their results, over which the Service 
had little influence and no control.”’ 


“Many citizens still regard the Foreign Service with suspicion. It is suggested 
that the Congress should review the reforms and improvements that have been 
made and, when satisfied, publicly give the Service a ‘clean bill of health’ and 
recognition as being staffed by loyal, conscientious, able people.’ 


d. The Government’s security program 


“The most important factor [in the decline of morale] has been the bitter, and 
at times vicious, attacks on the Foreign Service, coupled with an almost complete 
absence of any expression of confidence in the Service on the part of the ranking 
officers of the Department and with the manner in which the security program 
was implemented. * * * Certainly no thinking person could quarrel with a 
security program designed to rid the Service of undesirable elements, but there 
could be a serious quarrel with the manner in which it was implemented and the 


political capital that was made of its implementation at the expense of the Service 
itself.” 


“No system is going to work, satisfactorily, either an integrated or an un- 
integrated one, under conditions such as have prevailed in the Foreign Service 
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over the last several years where promotions for the several thousand loyal and 
capable employees have been arbitrarily suspended while a highly publicized 
search is conducted for ‘risks.’ With the rules regarding what makes an individual 
a risk changing frequently and subject to the personal whims of the people con- 
ducting the search, it is little wonder that Foreign Service morale is low. * * * 
If it weren’t that we like the work and sincerely believe that things cannot get 
worse but must improve, most of us would have resigned long ago.’’ 


e. Other causes 


In that they are the “only Federal agencies without a constituency, it is quite 
natural that the Department of State and the Foreign Service should be everyone’s 
favorite ‘whipping boys.’ But, perhaps this has now been carried a bit too far 


“While I agree with the principle of integration, I feel the method being used 
will actually lower morale over the next 5 years. While the report was liberal 
in its damnation of past administrative mistakes and injustices * * * there wa 
no specific recommendation aimed at overcoming each one of the mistakes. * * 
Present Foreign Service officers’ morale would be considerably improved if they 
knew that there was concrete legislation calling for a review of these past 
injustices at the same time that the integration process is being carried out 

‘As the situation is now * * * there will be an unduly prolonged period of 
lowered morale, and factions, within the Foreign Service. Much better that the 
entire problem be dealt with at one time!”’ 


Decline in morale is “a consequence of the scope, urgency, and novelty of 
measures taken to meet the situation into which the United States has so suddenly 
been plunged It must inevitably take time as well as effort to develop and adjust 
a career service to the importunities of the new situation.” 


“Inadequate financial inducements.”’ 


“Operation of the mechanical ‘selection out’ procedure under which Foreign 
Service officers work and live has introduced an undue feeling of competition 
between colleagues and at times a jockeying for position and assignments. 


Destruction of fringe benefits in a service where costs of educating children 
and meeting representational obligations are high has contributed to a decline i 
morale. The Service rarely, if ever, permits its members to accumulate an) 
savings (other than retirement pension) or to acquire real property * * * in heu 
of rent payments.”’ 


“The morale problem arose with the wartime expansion of the Government 
New talent was hired in a tight market at salaries well above those of the Foreign 
service These ‘temporaries’ were later allowed to come in laterally, and thus 
had the best of both worlds. * * * The effect, far from aiding morale, seems 
bound to be similar to that which would accompany amalgamation of Air Fores 
officers and Infantry, on similar terms—the Infantry regulars would be de- 
moralized,.”’ 


III. COMMENTS ON A SHRINKING BASE AND NEED FOR EXPANSION 
la. SIZE OF THE SERVICE 


By all means, expand the corps * * * but don’t do it in a manner whicl 
will destroy the morale of the devoted civil servants now serving as Foreig1 


Service officers. The Wriston report threatens to do just this. It takes almost 
no account of the Foreign Service officers who have for years occupied jobs of 
higher rating without appropriate recognition The obvious remedy would be to 


reclassify all Foreign Service officers in terms of jobs, experience, efficiency 
reports, ete.’’ 

“I think the report completely ignores the main reason for past failures to 
recruit; namely, lack of funds for additional personnel.”’ 

“So far as expansion is concerned, I suspect too little attention has been given 
to the problem of whether the Foreign Service is to be staffed permanently to be 
prepared for all contingencies and emergencies or for a normal volume and variety 


of business and responsibility Perhaps we tend to overlook the fact that addi- 
tional agencies such as OWI, ECA, MSA, ete., are set up as temporary organiza- 


tions to meet a temporary need. It would hardly be economical to staff the 
Foreign Service to an extent that such temporary agencies would never be 


required ; 
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There exists in the present Foreign Service organization ‘‘ ‘the tendeney to 
overadministration’ * * * with a resultant increase in meaningless paper forms 
to be completed and in personnel to administer such administrative procedures. 
The attendant result has been to inflate the number of American official personnel 
at foreign posts to the point of absurdity in some cases * * *. To remedy such 
a situation I should recommend that instead of inflating the Service with vast 
numbers of additional administrative personnel * * * we endeavor to reduce to 
the bare minimum our administrative personnel and keep in mind the desirability 
of utilizing local employees to the maximum extent possible where their duties 
involve no access to classified material.’’ 


ib. DEFICIENCY IN TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS 


“T do not consider the Service understaffed except in clerical personnel. I have 
yet to see a postwar embassy that did not have a good deal of fat, by business 
standards. Everywhere there is so much specialization that reporting tends to 
miss the woods for the specialist’s trees. We have no lack of specialists, but the 
able diplomats are spread very thin indeed, and have to spend too much time 
complying with administrative redtape.”’ 


‘In my 8 years’ service, I have never served at a post that was not under- 
staffed.” 


“With respect to deficiencies in technical specialties, there may be some defi- 
ciencies but I do not think that there are ‘critical deficiencies’ if one remembers 
that we have both Foreign Service reserve and staff officers with special technical 
competencies wi 


2. SOURCE OF NEW MANPOWER 


New manpower should come “from all these sources, including FOA and 
USI A—the largest number should of course come from ‘the bottom’ * * *,” 


“Clearly, the Foreign Service like all other organizations can be strengthened 
by high talent brought in from the outside—the crucial question, however, is 
how and what talent? The sort of talent the Foreign Service needs will not 
be found by reclassifving hundreds of Department, Staff, and Reserve officers 
over a short period of time, but the careful (even if costh) selection of a few met! 
of unusual ability from outside the Department and the Government My own 
impression also is that better use could be made of junior and middle grade 
Foreign Service officers, many of whom are prepared for positions of greater 
responsibility.”’ 


“Secure the proper persons, irrespective of the sources thereof It should be 


borne in mind that, no matter how competent professionally a man may be, if 
mingle agreeably and live comfortably with foreigners, he is virtually 





he can! 
useless abroad. Moreover, the qualities of his wife should be taken into con- 
sideration.’ 


In addition to “greatly increased recruitment from the bottom through the 
examination (approximately 100 a year)”’ there is required a ‘‘drastic reduction 
in the delays prior to appointments, so that successful candidates may be on the 
job within 3 months after taking the written exams eo 


“You get splendid men as it is What is done to them thereafter is the thing 
that needs fixing.” 


IV. COMMENTS ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION 
1. ALTERNATING ASSIGNMENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


“The principal benefit to be derived from the Wriston and Hoover recom- 
mendations is the interchangeability, and continuing interchangeability, betweer 
Washington and the field.”’ 


Soth the State Department and the Foreign Service are dealing with ‘foreign 
relations.’ ‘Foreign relations’ consist of interrelationships between two entities, 
i. e., the United States on the one hand and on the other, foreign peoples and 
countries lving beyond the governmental contre! of the United States In order 
to deal acequately with the interrelationships between these two, it is necessary 
that the professicnal officers dealing with them have had recent experience in 
both the United States and the foreign countries.”’ 
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There should be no inflexible and automatic time rule for an alteration 
tween home and foreign assignment, although regular alteration is desirable 
“Within the proposed unified Service, it will be found that certain officers are 
better qualified for service abroad, while others will prove more capable in jobs 
at home If competent area specialists are to be developed, it may be found 
desirable to leave those engaged in ‘learning’ an area abroad for relatively longer 
periods of time * * *.’ 


2 rYPE OF DUAL SERVICE POSITIONS 


Positions in Department suitable for occupancy by members of Foreign Service 
Corps 


“Officers in charge and Deputy Assistant Secretaries in all areas.”’ 
“Military liaison principal officers and deputies.” 
‘Political officers.’ 


‘“‘All positions except those in the Department of State which have no direct 
counterpart in the field.”’ 


‘Public-relations officers.”’ 


“Some of the positions in the research area, the Executive Secretariat, the 
Division of International Conferences, and the Staff Assistants in the Regional 
. A 
sureaus 


“Specialists like shipping, aviation, and telecommunication attachés.”’ 


‘A career position, as Assistant Secretary or Under Secretary, to be permanently 
filled by Foreign Service employees and not subject to replacement at each change 
of Presidential administration.”’ 


3. A FOREIGN SERVICE OF GENERALISTS OR SPECIALISTS 


‘No matter how good his specialty, a man who can’t understand history, or 
get along with foreign people, is worse than useless.” 


“There certainly must be room for both, but the ‘generalist’ is also very much 
a specialist * * * in ‘diplomacy’ or whatever else you want to call it. This 
has been lost sight of by the committee.’ 


“This whole argument of ‘generalists’ versus ‘specialists’ is one of ‘straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel’—few people beginning a career in the 
Foreign Service can be considered as qualified specialists but they tend to become 
such; many specialists, as they mature, inevitably become somewhat of the 
generalist.” 


Top field positions should be filled ‘by officers in an integrated field service 
who are not necessarily specialists in any one line * * JT feel that the Service 
offers sufficient jobs and types of work so that it should be possible to allow 
personnel to have opportunities to work in chosen fields. This desire for ‘volun 
tary specialization’ could be accommodated within the framework of a service 
mainly staffed by ‘generalists.’ ”’ 


“The generalist-specialist argument doesn’t stand up to analysis very well. 
You may wish to argue that the diplomatic ‘generalist’ is a specialist in protocol 
languages, and procedures for international intercourse. In the modern world 
we need only a few such. What we need are experts on the substance of our 
foreign relations, political experts, economic experts, politico-military experts 
In the broad policy sense a generalist is best made out of those who are experts 
in one or more of these fields. Even ‘reporters’ aren’t very ‘useful unless they 
are experts on the subject about which they are reporting.”’ 


* 


* * the greater number of Foreign Service posts are small and their staff 
must necessarily therefore be generalist. * * *” 


“As a Foreign Service officer I have served in consular and diplomatic posts 
as a desk officer and chief of division in the Department of State, as an economi« 
officer, political officer, and deputy chief of mission in the field. In these several 
capacities I have worked with or supervised many so-called specialists and have 
also performed the same duties as these specialists. From my observation the 
special qualifications of these specialists are ordinarily such as could readily be 
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acquired by any intelligent generalist Foreign Service officer in a minimum of 
time and with a minimum amount of special training. * * *” 


“TI don’t agree that we need a variety of specialists. We need primarily special- 
ists in foreign affairs in a career foreign affairs service * * *. Visa men, com- 
mercial attachés, consular officers, language and area people aren’t specialists 
They are generalists who during their careers cover all these fields, mastering 
each in a few years’ time.”’ 


“I think that, in the past, the ‘generalist’ principle has been carried too far. 
It has resulted in too many officers trying to fill jobs for which they were tem- 


peramentally unsuited, to their own detriment and to that of the Service. Their 
failures have undermined their self-confidence and ruined some promising 
careers * * *. On the other hand, | think it would be just as dangerous to 
establish too hard and fast a policy of ‘specialization.’ Particularly in the lower 


grades officers should be allowed considerable leeway, partly to give them a 
chance to test their own inclinations and aptitudes, partly—and perhaps princi 
pally—to give them a broad understanding of the work and problems of all 
sectors of the Service * * *. In this connection, I think that the fullest use 
should be made of small consulates as training and proving grounds for young 
officers. {[However,] they should not be ‘frozen’ in the positions they occupy 
on the assumption that it is their specialty, without first be 
to indicate their preference.” 


ven a chance 


ings £1 


V. CoMMENTS ON LATERAL ENTRY 
1. THE ROLE OF PROMOTION FROM THE BOTTOM 


“T agree that direct infusion [of new blood] is the only way now open for quick 
relief but it is not an ultimate solution. The Foreign Service cannot be properly 
recruited as a long-range proposition by ‘infusion.’ To do so will only, in my 
opinion, perpetuate many of the ills now under criticism * * * for the long pull 
a careful competitive selection of young candidates, solid education, a rigorous 
training during the first € years after graduation and a selection up and a selection 
out are required.”’ 


‘*The problems the United States has to meet now do not permit of development 
from the bottom up.”’ 


Lateral entry at the top and middle grades should not be the chief method of 
expanding the Foreign Service Corps. ‘‘The best way would be to give needed 
training to officers already in the Foreign Service, give them the responsibility of 
bigger jobs, promote them to the middle and upper grades where they are needed, 
and fill in the gaps at the bottom with new officers from class 6. Foreign Service 
officers do not agree that they cannot handle bigger jobs.”’ 


2. THE DESIRABILITY AND CONDITIONS OF LATERAL ENTRY 


‘Re linquishing high salary due to temporary status should not be considered 
a ‘penalty’ when that status is relinquished. The effect is to place that man over 
other officers of comparable ability who have served longer. This legislation 


should not be enacted. In general the changes proposed are too vast to hav 
any particular effect on individuals. Rather, the effect is on all officers. Most 
Foreign Service officers do not object to plans to blanket into the Service inex 
perienced persons on grounds of a personal nature Most object because the 

feel such a policy is not good for the | nited States They would like to pre 

serve the idea of selfless service to the cou . Some of the laterals admitted 
in the past do not share this attitude wit » Foreign Service officers. Many 


others do, of course.’ 


‘“‘Indiscriminate lateral entry at existing salary levels cannot but tend to favor 
the self-seeker * * * due weight should be given to past devotion, and to the 
fact that the present Service entered in good faith by a hard process. Otherwise, 
the ‘operator’ rather than the true public servant receives the Government’s 
blessing. Granted we want all the clever people we can get; but the test should 
not be the individual’s ability to advance himself, but his devotion to the public 
good, which may not be the same thing at all.” 


“If we are to have integration, it must be on a fair basis. The Wriston report 
states that lateral entrants must not be penalized in salary and grade. But the 
report concedes that the average departmental officer rises faster than the average 
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Foreign Service officer. Thus, lateral entry penalizes the Foreign Service officer 
by placing younger men and less experienced men over him as lateral 
entrants. * * * 


‘The great need—as a sine qua non to amalgamation—is for an accelerated 
Foreign Service promotion program.” 


The Wriston report proposes an equating of base pay as the basis for integration. 
However, the total remuneration of the Foreign Service officer is far higher than 
his base pay due to housing and other benefits. Hence the basis for integration 
should be total remuneration, or worth to Government, not just pay. 


“It is not suggested that lateral entrants from the Department take a cut in 
salary, but it is suggested that, through some such device as a one-class increase 
for present Foreign Service officers, or an overall increase in Foreign Service 
officer base pay, total remuneration, rather than salaries alone, be equated in the 
integrated service. Equating salaries alone would be patently unjust to present 
Foreign Service officers. This pay adjustment is especially necessary among the 
lower three classes, which will be hit hardest by the increased Washington duty 
without a housing allowance.’’ 


“Lateral entry may be necessary * * * [but] even when extreme care is 
taken, there is bound to be an impairment of the morale of Foreign Service officers 
who entered at the bottom, particularly those in the lower grades. There is a 
widespread, and considerably justified, belief among younger Foreign Service 
officers that they are, in practice, being penalized for taking and passing the 
xaminations. This is also true to a lesser extent of previous 517 entrants, most 
f whom took a reduction of salary to enter the Foreign Service officer category. 
These were persons who were chosen after examination. If they had had the sense 
to fail they could now enter at higher grades.”’ 


“To attract the personnel needed in the Foreign Service it will be absolutely 
necessary that they not be hurt salarywise by integration. My ‘amateur days’ 
are over and I would seriously consider resigning should I be required to take a 
heavy salary cut * * *,” 


‘The Wriston program’s chief weakness is an almost complete disregard of 
quality. The Service will inevitably be mediocre unless close attention is paid to 
superior qualities of mind and character. There is no indication that this will be 
done.’ 


“Five hundred officers should be more than enough to digest in such a short 
time ; 


VI. An INTEGRATED SERVICE 
I. THE DESIRABILITY IN PRINCIPLE 


believe the chief stumbling block to acceptance of a more closely integrated 
service * * * has been the tendency by recent study groups to fuse the specialist 
and generalist categories. It is my observation that these 2 groups do not fuse 
well * * + specialists, not all of course, reach their maximum efficiency between 
their 5th and 15th years of Government, or other, service, whereas most generalists 
appear to reach theirs during their 15th to 25th years of service * * *. Many 
of us in the Service still feel that a dual system for the 2 groups, prope rly applied 
as it never has been since 1946, could give us better men in the 2 groups than any 
single system is likely to. In addition, we believe that compensations can be so 
worked out for each group that intergroup rivalry would be less than we fear it 
will be under the single system.” 


Integration and exchange between the Department and Foreign Service is vital. 
‘The lack of it has been the main weakness of the State Department. How can 
men who have spent their entire careers in Washington intelligently and always 
correctly instruct those of us with experience abroad how to conduct relations 
with French, Italians, Germans, Chinese, etc.?” 


“One of the major reasons for maintaining the separation of the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps and the Staff Officer Corps is the importance of continuing the 
promotion-up or selection-out system. I think that it is imperative that the 
ineffective Foreign Service officer should be weeded out and only the capable 
Foreign Service officer should be promoted to the higher ranks. However, I think 
that it would be unfair to expect the ex-Staff officer with limited education, 
limited experience, who is successfully performing a routine job, to compete with 
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a younger, better-educated officer of equal rank who has had broad training in 
the Foreign Service and who is successfully performing a job requiring initiative, 
responsibility, imagination and specialized education.”’ 


‘‘My main doubt on total integration derives from my conviction that certain 
types of junior and middle administrative, budget, general services, and consular 
positions not only do not require Foreign Service officer level ability but a Foreign 
Service officer would find assignment to them deadly. Who will staff such posi- 
tions unless something like the Foreign Service Staff officer is retained?”’ 


Complete integration “fails to take into account the desirability of requiring 
all officer members of the Foreign Service to enter the fierce competition involved 
in the selection-out process. Very frankly, there is not that much room at the 
top and there are many basically important tasks that are not best performed i1 
an atmosphere of intense competition.” 


“In an integrated service, some provision for temporary appointment of special- 
ists, such as the Reserve system, should be perpetuated.”’ 


“Departmental officers in policy divisions should be amalgamated with Foreign 
Service but not administrative and clerical [personnel] * * *. The type of man 
needed for diplomatic work will not enter the Service if he must expect to be 
assigned much of the time to jobs where there is no need for, or opportunity to 
use, a broad education and training.” 


The Wriston report fails to deal with a ‘real problem”’ which, if unrecognized, 
‘“‘will haunt us for years’’—how to separate the various types of officers in the 
expanded Service. ‘‘How are we going to select those capable of serving effectively 
in higher positions actually concerned with the conduct of foreign relations, as 
distinguished from administrative officers and various other categories of special- 
ists, who are not directly so concerned. * * * I don’t think we should allow our 
preoccupation with equality of conditions of work for those serving abroad [to 
becloud] * * * the heart of the business relations with foreign governments. * * *”’ 


“It is dangerously misleading to think that any fundamental change in 
capabilities is going to be effected just by changing names of people’s organ- 
izations and by moving departmental officers to the field and field officers to the 
Department.”’ 


‘‘Many key jobs in important missions are held by noncareer people from othe 
agencies, even though many qualified Foreign Service officers must be available 
for them. This has left the Foreign Service with a feeling of being restricted to 
secondary assignments.” 


“The ‘purging’ of a number of capable officers and defamation of others still 
in the Service for having in all honesty and loyalty to the United States dared t 
write objective reports which contain views which later became unpopular has 
certainly not contributed to the morale of a service which should maintain the 
highest possible degree of integrity and objectivity in its reporting if it is properly 
to serve its function as the Foreign Service of a democratic nation.” 


“In my opinion integration would have the immediate effect of raising morale 
among non-Foreign Service officers and lowering it among the Foreign Service 
officers. It would also lower standards at the outset but would be well worth the 
pain if intelligently administered. Integration would mean more concerted 
effort by all and a more unified approach to the overall job and possibly more 
esprit de corps.”’ 


Suggested remedies 


Suggested source of improved morale: “Parity * * * with military personnel 
in respect of overseas allowances of all kinds.”’ 


To eliminate one personnel inequity, ‘the maximum age limit should be abol- 
ished. Personnel over 52 have in general given about 20 years’ service and are 
being denied the opportunity to the new program. They should be integrated 
and permitted to retire under the Foreign Service officer plan * * *.” 


“One of the most urgent needs for Foreign Service personnel, particularly for 
junior personnel, is an education allowance. Junior officers with schocl-age 
children find the education expense abroad particularly heavy and, although 
they pay United States income tax, they receive no benefit in the education field. 
Mention should be given the fact that the armed services receive such an allow- 
ance (this year $237.50 for a school-age child). Bills have been introduced in 
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several sessions of Congress, but no final action has ever been taken. It seems 
that it would be only fair to put Foreign Service personnel on the same basis for 
educational-allowance purposes as military personnel attached to embassies. 
lhis matter it is hoped will not be put off by requiring a congressional committee 
study, but rather will be passed immediately at least on the same basis as the 
military and then if necessary carry out an overall study and make subsequent 
adjustments if required. It is pointed out that some other countries grant their 
Foreign Service educational allowances.”’ 


2. THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 


‘Most staff members are enthusiastic about the report but feel that it will be 
administered by the Department in such a way that all staff officers will either 
have to take a cut in grade if not in salary to placate the present Foreign Service 
Officer Corps.” 


“Unless a drastic shift in placement and promotion policy soon is effected, an 
integrated service will merely compound present evils and extend the area of ‘low 
morale now prevailing in the Foreign Service to a greater number of victims * * * 
It appears to me beyond dispute that the present pay of Foreign Service officers 
is substantially below that of departmental or FOA employees of comparable 
experience and ability. Unless measures are taken to promote en masse those 
now in the Foreign Service, prior to any lateral entry operation,”’ the area of dis- 
affection will but widen with integration. 


‘Discrepancies in privileges of various United States Government services 
overseas are pointed out not in the sense of attempting to reduce all to one less 
satisfactory level, but to stress the fact that overseas United States Government 
service will from now on probably be the occupation of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans and that homogeneous standards should be applied in the 
extension of so-called ‘fringe’ benefits.’’ 


“It appears that the Wriston report when stating that infusion was needed, 
especially in the middle and upper grades, paid no attention evidently to the 
fact that we have many officers in the lower levels who have been frequently 
denied promotions because of budgetary reasons. Year after year promotion 
panels have recommended a number of officers for promotion but, because of 
budgetary limitations, many officers did not receive their promotions. Before 
people are integrated under the Wriston plan, it would be only logical to examine 
the records of all officers, particularly those in the lower grades, and if an officer’s 
record is such that he should be promoted, then by all means effect the promotion. 
This action would certainly bring a lot of junior officers into the middle-officer 
group. Also this would make them more valuable, inasmuch as you have many 
lower grade officers with considerable experience, but they are not completely 
utilized because they have been unrealistically held at low grades (for e xample, 
see the number of Foreign Service officers in class 5 from 1945 to 1951).” 


‘The Wriston report abolished the Staff Corps. What happens to those staff 
members not integrated? The Staff officers who are selected will find some advan- 
tages in the integration but those who, because of age, type of work, or other 
limitations, are not selected will find their future uncertain and their chances of 
advancement apparently limited * * *. What incentive is there to attract able 
and intelligent young people without officer’s qualifications or training into the 
Foreign Service? The Foreign Service cannot operate without these people. Its 
essential day-to-day functions are carried on by these technically qualified staff 
members. Are they to have no incentives? Many of them wish to remain in the 
Service utilizing the skills which they have but do not wish to be forced into com- 
petition with men of demonstrated superior ability * * *.” 


As a member of a lower-grade Foreign Service Staff officer category, “I believe 
[ am capable of doing a good job in my present field at this level or ultimately 
2 or 3 grades higher. Because of my age and restricted experience, however, it 
would not be to my advantage to transfer to the Foreign Service officer group 
where my field of personnel management would offer little opportunity for speciali- 
zation and advancement.”’ 


‘Most good people I know who are reluctant about joining integrated service, 
though agreeing to its necessity, criticize personnel administration * * * and 
fear it will continue in future to be dominated by present Foreign Service officer 
groups Whose actions, especially on promotions, seem hard to explain.” 
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‘The principle of an integrated service is sound * * * [But] integration must 
be carried out in such a way that, if possible, no one is penalized, whether he be 
already a Foreign Service officer or a lateral entrant; this applies with special 
emphasis to the junior Foreign Service officer, who is being clearly discriminated 
against, financially. Integration should be effected gradually enough so that 
those departmental officers and Staff officers who wish to join an integrated serv- 
ice, and are qualified for it, can be selected. The program of integration should 
be coupled with accelerated recruitment of Foreign Service officers in class 6 who 
will be aware of the kind of integrated service they are joining.” 


“Those outside the Foreign Service officer group have a general feeling that 
that group is a ‘closed corporation’ and that there is little future in the Service if 
the political group continues to assume a ‘holier than thou’ attitude toward all 
others.”’ 


3. THE RATE OF INTEGRATION 


“Tt is absurd to argue * * * that the conduct of our foreign relations, which is 
presumably the business of the Foreign Service, suffered so catastrophically in 
recent years under present administrative and personnel practices that the Wriston 
integration proposals have to be carried out so hurriedly * * * 


“The time factor is all-important. Integration, and the speeded-up lateral 
entry program, could and should be spread out over, say, 10 years. It is essential 
that some balance be sought between a ‘crash’ program a la Wriston, and the 
view that admission from the bottom is the only way * * *.”’ 


Whereas “urgency’”’ admittedly exists, “I do not believe an ‘all out’ effort at 
expansion and integration can be successful; we need an expanded and broadened 
career service such as can be developed only over a considerable period of time.” 


In the present ‘‘chronic and somewhat deplorable atmosphere of crisis and 
calamity which is rather excessively prevalent,”’ a false ‘‘accent on youth’’ has led 
to a failure to adequately recognize or utilize ‘‘the experience, maturity, and 
steadiness of officers who * * * are contemplating early retirement not because 
they are at all near the end of their usefulness.’’ 


“The quality of men available should determine the speed of integration.”’ 


‘‘My major criticism of the integration plans I’ve heard or read about is that 
there is no flexibility as to time. Can’t a definite and far-reaching program of 
integration be instituted without demanding that it be concluded in 2 or 3 years? 
If qualified departmental, Foreign Service Staff and Reserve, and outside people 
are brought in immediately, if all future recruitment at all levels is to Foreign 
Service officer ranks, and if class 6 appointments are greatly increased, I doubt 
whether integration would be too long delayed. Without a deadline, integration 
could be carried out on the basis of selection rather than induction. And there 
is no doubt that being a part of a selected group plays a role in the Foreign Service 
morale. But if the attempt is made to complete all integration and expansion 
‘under forced draft’ and without selection, I doubt whether the carrying out of the 
Wriston proposals will serve to raise that morale which the report itself says 
‘today is in need of repair.’ ’’ 


“Tf the policy of integration is to succeed, it should be done as quickly as pos- 
sible.”’ 


“Even at the expense of a few mistakes, complete the project within a 2-year 
period or less. Delay in implementation in order to seek closer perfection will 
only result in continued arguments pro and con and have the effect of prolonging 
a situation which cannot help but disrupt the work and morale.”’ 


If the integration program is to strengthen morale, “qualified personnel in the 
Staff and Reserve Corps must be considered first [for integration]. This group 
has served abroad with the regular Foreign Service officer group and has earned 
respect. It would certainly defeat the purpose of the Wriston report should 
departmental or other personnel be given preference * * *.”’ 


‘“T believe the greatest error in the recommendations of the Wriston report is the 
scope and speed of the proposed expansion. ‘This will result in the State Depart- 
ment losing many fine officers who do not wish to enter the Foreign Service, and 
it will doubtless also result in bringing into the Foreign Service many officers who 
are capable of doing their present specialized jobs but who are not suited to the 
responsibilities and demands which the Foreign Service imposes upon its officers. 
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It would seem far wiser to me to limit the expansion taking in such departmental 
officers as are fully qualified and desire foreign service, but insisting that new 
officers be recruited to cover both departmental and foreign service work, thus 
achieving the desired objective over a period of time which would enable the 
Foreign Service to maintain its high standards. I do not believe these standards 
can be maintained if the Foreign Service is to absorb large numbers of staff and 
depart mental officers.”’ 


Integration as contemplated will do irreparable damage to the career concept 
unless following it a period of accelerated promotions is instituted wherein all the 
members of the amalgamated service compete each year; so that the selection 
boards’ action will iron out the terrible inequities (Foreign Service Staff officers 
who have repeatedly failed the Foreign Service officer examination have made 
faster headway under the easier Foreign Service Staff competition and are entering 
laterally at higher rank than those who passed the examination, etc.) now taking 
place under integration.” 





VII. COMMENTS ON TRAINING FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


I. THE SCHOLARSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 
a General 
Scholarship training program * * * “boondoggle in my opinion We are 
now producing university and college graduates at the rate of 244 million a year 
I cannot believe that from this reservoir of talent the Foreign Service would have 
any difficulty attracting able people if the conditions of service are made 
attractive 


Che Foreign Service scholarship training program “does not answer the problem 
n that only by increasing morale @nd appeal of the Foreign Service will you get 
the material you want. Geographic distribution should be obtained, but quality 
should not be sacrificed. The Foreign Service should be the American elite, not 
a cross section of United States mediocrity.” 


The NROTC program differs fundamentally from the proposed Foreign 
Service schclarship program in that the former “is a device by which young men 
escape the draft and complete their college educations.’’ Such could not be the 
case with the Foreign Service program “Tf a young man has to do military 
service and 6 vears in the Foreign Service few would want to risk mortgaging 
what must inevitably look like a large part of their lives. * * * Such a recruit- 
ment system will not give the Foreign Service the best people.” 





“The scholarship plan would attract its recruits at too early an age. Even 
if these young men knew what they wanted to do in life and remained in the 
Foreign Service, they would not have the necessary fund of other experiences 
and other jobs which the present 25- to 30-year-old Foreign Service officer, class 6, 
enters with. * * * 


“Furthermore, the education required of a Foreign Service officer should be 
as broad as possible. * * * There is no need to learn a Foreign Service ‘trade’ 
before entering. Education should provide the incoming officer with a broad 
background and, above all, understanding and common sense. He can learn 
the details and ‘tricks of the trade’ when he gets in.”’ 


The scholarship training program is desirable ‘“‘provided adequate safeguards 
[are provided] against a patronage system developing whereby the officer appointed 
by a Congressman in a particular State would feel an obligation to further the 
interests of that State, or be subject to pressure from his Congressman after his 
appointment.” 


“Tt seems to me that the Foreign Service training program should be confined 
to candidates who have proved their promise by 5 or 6 years’ effort in the field 
of commerce, industry, and business in general. Nor should candidates with a 
good business record for their years be confined to college graduates. That 
would have eliminated Sir Winston Churchill and the writer.” 


“Obviously main purpose of plan is to ‘bribe’ Congress into friendly attitude 
Congressmen are not so simple ty fall for this. Best men should be recruited 
and ability to earn own education without Government aid is good criteria of 
ability.” 
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“Tf it takes a pork barrel to get Members of Congress interested in their Foreign 


Service,’ then the training program may be necessary. ‘‘But I don’t see 


how this 
could raise the caliber of the service. * * *’’ 


b. Congressional appointment of officers 


There is a danger in congressional appointment of candidates which does not 
exist in the military. There appointees are but a small fraction of the total 
officer corps. ‘‘In the Foreign Service, however, such appointees would evidently 
constitute the majority and very possibly lead to almost con 


plete congressional 
control.” 


Cc Geographical distribution oj offic ers 

\ geographical distribution for Foreign Service officer candidates 
sary. ‘‘Patriotism is not a matter of geography It is of course desirable that the 
Foreign Service be a composite of the whole of the United States, but it must still 
be constructed from the material at hand—those who are willing and qualified to 
engage in it.”’ 


Is not neces 


»verisolated from the 


‘The Foreign Service, which unfortunately has been 
United States in the past, must recruit from a broad area if it is to do well its jol 


J 
of representing the varied interests, opinions, and facts of America.”’ 
Il. ALTERNATIVE TRAINING TECHNIQUES 
Greater advance training for new assignments is required Foreign Service 


officers are shifted from one continent to another and from one ty pe job to another 


with home leave and 5 days’ ‘consultation’ in Washington the only bases for 
preparation for undertakings which very seriously affect United Stat 


ites Torelgi 


relations [This administrative practice contrasts most unfavorably with that] 
‘used by military attachés who know 9 months in advance where they are to be 
sent and who consequently may arrive at the new post possessed at least of the 
rudiments essential to rational behavior and effective performance * * * It is 


a tribute to the Foreign Service 
such circumstances than they do 





hat its officers commit no more serious errors it 


Scholarship-training program desirable, ‘‘but [should not be] the only way to 
come in at the bottom. ] eople who want to enter class 6 should be permitted to 
trv—by examination—regardless of whether they had the s¢ 
college 





holarship program in 


The Foreign Service training program is a desirable source of recruitment 


‘But this should not be the only channel for entry Many able candidates de- 
velop an interest in the Foreign Service only after graduation from college and 
certain business or other experience. These more mature persons should not be 


discriminated against 


“You can’t learn diplomacy by taking the Foreign Service officer’s examina 
tion * * The rigid examination for Foreign Service officers, class 6, kept out 
the more real Americans and admitted the ‘book type’ who do not really represent 
America.” 

“T feel in-service training is of great importance (Again the military have 
established nationally recognized service schools which are attended by Foreign 
Service officers. The Foreign Service Institute should be strengthened and 
revitalized so as to obtain stature and recognition. In turn, it should open its 
doors on limited basis to the military and other Government services.” 


O 





